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THE MURMUR FROM THE STABLE. 


”T was in the lonely stable whence the Holy Babe had gone, 

Fleeing the wrath of Herod, and had left his cradle lone. 

Shepherds and kings had gone before, and none remained 
behind, 

But the gentle beasts of burden, more true than human 
kind. 

The patient ox and quiet ass still chewed their fragrant 
hay 

But spared the corner where so late the Lord of Glory lay. 


Sad was their talk together, spite of the breadth of love, 
Like a warm perfume from the nest of the celestial Dove. 
“Surely,” the ox said, ‘‘do we know that he is Lord of all.” 
aoe the ass, “’tis he who yet shall save us from the 
all.” 
“Save whom?” 
“Why, all.” 
—Ohene!”? 
“What then?” 
‘‘ Alas! the heavenly grace 
Is meant but for our masters of the cruel human race.” 


“But we can read the future. It is our priceless gift 

To look behind the veil that they may not hope to lift. 

Our Any eyes can gaze beyond the breaking of the 

awn, 

And pierce the cloud of mystery o’er sacred secrets drawn. 

We are dumb beneath the lash of the cruel human kind, 

But we breathe our knowledge to the sun, the moon, the 
fields, the wind! 

And sure, though low our lot may be, he never will forget, 

How we shared with him our bed, where his presence 
lingers yet. 


But meanwhile, here we must be sad—’” 
‘‘No! happy and content!” 
So spoke the angel of the Lord, whose sudden swift descent, 
Upon the wild wind’s rushing wings, a flash of glory shed 
On the patient heads that bowed themselves above the 
Baby’s bed. 


“The aay shall come for all of you to know redeeming 
ove, 

And hear the summons of the Lord to taste the joys above. 

For the humble service that so long and patiently was given, 

The gentle animals shall join the ransomed souls of Heaven. 

The more that they have suffered here, the more bliss 
shall they see. 

And for you both yet greater the recompense shall be. 


For sou oe who have parted with your Lord your lowly 
€ 2) 
And poten gs with love above him in Bethlehem’s humble 
shed; 
Who have given all you could, without thought of gain or 


OSs} 
Shall be the charge of him who shared the burden of his 


cross} 
And on the golden hills of Heaven, for thus it is decreed, 
Saint Simon the Cyrenian shall lead you forth to feed.” 


—Translated from the Spanish of Ruben Dario by Agnes 
Blake Poor. 


THE NATIVITY, 


Where man was all too marred with sin 
The Ass, the Ox were bidden in. 


Where Angels were unfit to come 
These humble entered holydom. 


There in the stable with the beast 
The Christmas child hath spread His feast. 


These His adorers were before 
The Kings and Shepherds thronged the door. 


And where no Angels knelt there kneeled 
The innocent creatures of the field. 


Katherine Tynan Hinkson. 


A LEGEND OF BETHLEHEM. 


When Mary laid the Holy Child 
Within His manger-bed, 

A spider hung upon the wall 
And wove her dusky thread; 

But, pausing in her wonted task, 
She hastened down to see 

The Baby smiling in His crib, 
Or throned on Mary’s knee. 


When Herod’s soldiers, fierce and wild, 
Came to the hillside town, 
And many a babe in Bethlehem 
Had won a martyr’s crown, 
The spider wove a curtain thick 
To shield the Child from harm; 
Behind its dusky screen He lay, 
Secure and safe and warm. 


The soldiers searched the stable through, 
But found no Infant small; 

The thick gray cobwebs hid the crib 
Beside the rocky wall. 

And ever since the spider’s blest 
In dwellings high and low, 

Because she saved the Holy Child 


In Bethlehem long ago. 
—The Animal World. 


CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 


Christmas morn, the legends say, 
Even the cattle kneel to pray, 

Even the beasts of wood and field 
Homage to Christ the Saviour yield. 


Horse and cow and woolly sheep . 
Wake themselves from their heavy sleep, 
Bending heads and knees to Him 
Who came to earth in a stable dim. 


Far away in the forest dark, 
Creatures timidly wake and hark, 
Feathered bird and furry beast 
Turn their eyes to the nrystic East. 


Loud at the dawning, Chanticleer 
Sounds his note, the rest of the year; 
But Christmas Eve the whole night long 
Honoring Christ, he sings his song. 


Christmas morn, the legends say, 
Even the cattle kneel to pray. 

Even the wildest beast afar 

Knows the light of the Saviour’s star. 
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And shall we, for whom He came, 

Be by the cattle put to shame ? 

Shall we not do so much at least 

As the patient.ox or the forest beast? 


Christmas morn, oh, let us sing 

Honor and praise to Christ the King, 
Sheltered first in a lowly shed, 

And cradled there where the cattle fed. 


—Denis A. McCarty, in the Sazred Heart Review. 


“For these also O God, the humble beasts, who 
with us and for us bear the burden and heat of 
the day, we entreat the great tenderness of 
heart, for thou hast promised to save both man 
and beast, and great is thy loving kindness, O 
Master and Saviour of the world.” Amen. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


St 


Game Wardens have reported to the State 
House that there is a great scarcity of pheasants 
undoubtedly due to the slaughter last year 


when 1,404 birds were killed in the first two days 


after the shooting season opened. Nearly three 
thousand pheasants were killed by actual count 
and how many more were shot by unlicensed 
gunners and by men and boys before and after 
the shooting season no one knows. 

“The game birds are dying out”’ is the wording 
of a report in a newspaper. ‘‘Dying out!” 
Not slaughtered by greedy sportsmen, who 
when they get a gun in their hands spare 
nothing? 

One hardly knows whether to weep or laugh 
(a laugh of disgust) when reading these records of 
shooting and remembering the great efforts 
made by men to lay the blame of vanishing wild 
life on the cat. 

Is there a single instance where birds have 
been almost or quite exterminated which cannot 
be directly traced to “sportsmen”? In some 
cases, such as the white heron and the sea gull 
or tern, women were back of them. It has 
seemed almost impossible to prevent women 
from buying egrets for their hats although 
the wicked cruelty of it has been described again 
and again. } 

Some years ago—perhaps ten or twelve— 
the craze for the wings and breasts of the white 


sea gull was so great that the Indians on the 
Maine coast were constantly going out in canoes 
shooting these useful and beautiful scavenger 
birds. I was stopping a few weeks in Bar 
Harbor at that time and was so distressed at 
the slaughter of sea gulls going on that I wrote 
a leaflet protesting against it. Hundreds of 
these leaflets were published and circulated, 
through the generosity of a friend who felt as 
deeply as I did the cruelty, and the folly of the 
slaughter of gulls. 

This fall, when the shooting season opened on 
Columbus Day, I was talking with a man who 
lived on the main road between West Roxbury 
and Needham. He told me the cars were loaded 
with gunners early that morning and dozens 


of automobiles containing six or more men and 


boys were rushing through the street on their 
way to the Dedham and Needham woods. One 
automobile well crowded with men turned off 
the track and bumped along through the nar- 
row, stoney, track of Jenny’s Lane back of our 
paddocks and Pine Ridge Cemetery. I was in 
the cemetery at the time, but a little too far from 
the lane to speak and tell them no shooting was 
allowed around there. They soon found that 
the propects were not promising and went back 
to the highway. 

Before this day of slaughter of the innocents 


- we heard and saw a few pheasants in our woods, 


also a quail, but since that day not one has been 
heard. They only visited us, their home being 
in what I call ‘“‘the woods of death,’’ where I so 
often hear the sound of guns that I am now afraid 
to take my walk with the dogs to the river. 
One young man near us has been shot in the 
face, one cow has been wounded, also a dog— 
yet men cry, “‘ Kill the cats and save the birds!” 

When I do not hear shots in the woods near 
us I hear the steady blows of the wood chopper— 
the tree-killer, and the woods are thinning out so 
fast that there will be little chance for pheasants, 
quail or song birds to build their nests within 
miles of us. 

Many boys to my certain knowledge own air 
guns. If the men who are spending so much 
time and breath and ink talking and writing 
against cats and English sparrows would devote 
the same time and energy to reducing the num- 
ber of gunners, stopping boys from owning air 
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guns or rifles, and trying to preserve the trees, 
game birds and song birds might have a better 
chance for their lives —ANNA HARRIS SMITH. | 


The English Sparrow. 


The state fish and game commission will dis- 
courage Massachusetts citizens from taking part 
in the war on the English sparrow, which began 
in New York, and in which recruits are fast en- 
listing all over the country, says the Boston 
Herald. 

The commission is not pro-English sparrow, 
but fears that other birds might be mistaken for 
the pest and be destroyed. 

Practically all of the finches, except the male 
‘“vellow-bird,’’ resemble the English belligerent 
closely, as do also the ground sparrow and the 
female bobolink. 

The commission admits that such a danger 
would not exist in the cities where the sparrow 
is an especial nuisance because of his noisy and 
dirty habits; but the commission insists that 
there is no practicable method of extermination. 
As for the use of the fire hose on the nests the 
commission manifests no enthusiasm as to per- 
manent results, and as for placing nets over the 
trees in the parks and all nesting places generally 
it would require an army of men to make this 
method efficacious. 


A bounty law on English sparrows in Michigan 
was the means of the slaughter of many tree spar- 
rows, song sparrows, chickadees and even gold 
finches which were shot by ignorant men and 
boys intent on getting the bounty, and offered to 
the men authorized to pay the bounty, who being 
ignorant of birds, paid out considerable sums of 
money before the fraud was detected. After this 
wholesale slaughter Detroit suffered so greatly by 
the destruction of trees by insects that the men so 
anxious to have the English sparrow extermi- 
nated begged to have the bounty law repealed. 
They also found that the encouragement to kill 
the sparrows had a very bad effect on boys, 
educating them in heartlessness and cruelty. 


The Sparrows. 


I have watched carefully the English sparrows 
feeding and bathing in peaceful company with 


the late flocks of robins and the early arriving 
juncos this fall just as I have watched them 
winter and summer for years, and I have never 
seen an English sparrow attempt to drive away 
any other bird. They do quarrel sometimes 
among themselves like families whose members 
bicker and scold each other when they are per- 
fectly polite to outsiders. Sometimes I have 
thought the very presence of the Englsh spar- 
rows on our bird table and in the cedar trees near 
the bungalow encourages the field sparrow, the 
chippie and the junco to come to the bungalow 
as they so often come together. 

As for the English sparrow being useless it is 
astonishing that any one who observes birds 
can bring such an accusation against them. In 
cities they are little scavengers and in the coun- 
try they are constantly eating seeds of weeds and 
insects. I have seen them clear a tree of can- 
ker worms, and I have also seen them devour a 
swarm of winged ants that -settled down on a 
bulkhead door. I have watched them often 
eating seeds of weeds in the middle of a lawn 
—in one particular case, on a friend’s place, the 
weeds had sprung up in the midst of an other- 
wise fine lawn and we were delighted to see the 
sparrows making themselves so useful. 

I do not begrudge them the seeds they pick 
up on the barn floor or in the horses’ stalls, on 
the contrary I love to see them in the barn flying 
close to the horses’ heads and often lighting on 
the edges of the box stalls almost under the 
horses’ noses. 3 

It is only occasionally that they are noisy; 
and at other times their soft twittering is pleas- 
ant to the ear of any one who is not obstinately 
prejudiced against them. 

Who is there who does not revere the name 
of St. Francis of Assisi? Can we imagine him 
advising the people to tear down the sparrows’ 
nests, play a hose on the nests and little ones, 
poison them, trap them? 

God forbid that any one who is not a savage 
should so torture and torment these innocent, 
helpless little creatures. 

For “not a sparrow falleth to the ground” 
without the Creator of all living creatures noting 
who caused that sparrow’s fall—A. H. 8. 
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This dog was brought into the League because 
it was a terror to the neighborhood. He had the 
record of holding up everybody on the street and 
was called a vicious dog; kept him from a week 
to ten days and found him to be all right in 
every way, then placed him in a good home down 


on the Cape. We concluded the dog must have 
been ill-treated. 


Miss Marshall Saunder’s book ‘Beautiful 
Joe” has been widely read and many readers 
will be glad to hear that she has issued a new 
story. ‘The Wandering Dog” is a volume of 
363 pages through which the experiences of 
“Boy of Pleasant River’ and his friends and 
enemies, human beings and fourfooted friends, 
are described by Boy in cheerful, conversational 
manner. The book is intended for older as well 
as younger readers and is illustrated from photo- 
graphs of the various characters. The price is 
$1.50 and it is published by Geo. H. Doran 
Company, New York. 


The Farmer and His Friends. 


Anything that can be written or said or done 
to make the cultivation of the earth of more in- 
terest and importance to the growing generation 
should be eagerly welcomed, and Eva March 
Tappan’s latest book, The Farmer and His 
Friends, is well calculated to awaken the atten- 
tion of every boy or girl who reads it to the 
wonderful possibilities that le hidden in Mother 
Earth waiting for the intelligent man or boy 
or, it may be, woman, to bring forth these 
wonders of the soil. There are those who look 


upon the farmer’s work lightly and as something 
beneath the work of the merchant, or the pro- 
fessional man, yet there is no work in the world 
that should take a higher place than the work 
of the man who has studied how to farm the 
land intelligently and bring out of it the mira- 
cles of vegetable, grain and fruit hfe. Miss 
Tappan’s book should be in every school and 
every library. There is much in it that even 
grown people would do well to read and consider. 
The chapter on ‘“‘ Wheat, the grain that is better 
than gold mines,”’ is full of information for old 
and young. Were the science of farming under- 
stood and the work valued as it should be we 
should not see then acres of waste land—every 
acre would be seized upon and cultivated. This 
book is attractively illustrated from photographs. 
It is published by Houghton, Miffin Co. and 
the price of it is 60 cents. 


# |BUNGALOW NOTES] 


9.—In 


PINE RIDGE, 
my walks about Pine Ridge this morning I 
found in bloom sweet alyssum, one solitary and 
dejected looking nasturtium, a few petunias 
and a number of cheerful little ‘‘ladies delights” 


DrpHAM, November 


(also called Johnny-jump-ups), lifting their 
pretty faces up bravely among the fallen leaves 
that are gradually covering the garden beds. 
The phlox faded weeks ago excepting one young 
plant that has been opening white blossoms just 
below the Overlook, and still holds its bloom. 
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BASIL AT THE Brrp BASIN 


The geranium blossoms are blighted now but 
the leaves are as fresh and green as in summer, 
and there were blossoms up to the first heavy 
frost, about a week ago. 

I sat this morning on a settee below the Over- 
look watching the little bird bathing place we 
fashioned out of stones and cement a month ago. 
Basil, Fido and Davie Lindsay all took a walk 
with me but Basil and Fido did not feel like 
keeping quiet when I sat so long and after a 
while they strolled back to the barn. Davie 
stayed by, as always, but he kept up such a rust- 
ling in the dry oak leaves, worried by a per- 


sistent fly, that I gave up watching for birds, 


although I saw one junco go into the little pool 
and make a prodigious splashing, until Davie’s 
restlessness frightened him—or it might have 
been the blows of a wood chopper across the 
lane where they are making great havoe with 
the woods. 

This is not a bird day—they come and go, 
and like the wind we know not whence they come 
or whither they go. There were dozens of juncos, 
robins and blackbirds around the bungalow a 
little while ago—where are they to-day? I 
heard a few chickadees talking to me as I passed 
along in one of my favorite paths; the crows 
were cawing at a distance; one squirrel flitted 
across my vision so quickly that the watchful 
Davie, just then intent on snapping up that fly, 
lost his chance for a race, and the oak leaves 
floating in the air, dropped all around me so 
softly that they hardly broke the silence. I 
know of nothing more restful than to sit in the 


woods a still day in autumn and listen to the 
stillness. Any one who loves the woods will 
undertand what I mean. It is rest and peace. 

Nov. 19.—The ground has been covered with 
snow but it is fast melting to-day. I stood by 
the fence along the lane and the four donkeys 
came and faced me, standing in arow. On the 
other side of the fence was an old, old gray 
horse (just rescued from an express wagon) that 
had been reported to us with the information 
that boys were driving him and urging him with 
a whip. When his eyes, still bright and obsery- 
ing, lighted upon the donkeys it was most 
amusing to see his change of expression. He 
pricked up his ears, his eyes seemed almost to 
start out of his head, and he drew near the fence 
to see what sort of animals these were. The 
donkeys took no notice of him and he gradually 
got over his astonishment. 


THe Oup GRAY 


The horses have been very happy in the pad- 
docks this mild fall, but now they are only put 
out across the middle of the day, and after their 
first rush and roll on the ground they stand in 
bunches, or nose about among the dry leaves a 
little, and are quite ready to go back to the barn 
early in the afternoon. 

It is worth while in this world of pain and suf- 
fering to make even a horse happy. We give 
Christmas feasts to the very worst and lowest of 
human beings—men who have never done any- 
thing to make the world happier or better, but 
on the contrary, trying to grasp everything in 
reach for themselves, have been a source of great 
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misery to others; but these fourfooted animals, 
whose lives have been spent in service to man- 
kind, how many think about giving them a 
Christmas treat? A horse or dog or cat can 
enjoy a Christmas feast quite as much as we can. 

This morning a row of little heads popped up 
close to my bedroom window looking in at me 
from the shelf outside my window. Then I 
heard the tapping of half a dozen or more little 
bills on the wood. It was the sparrows come 
for their breakfast We began to feed the birds 
to-day. The blue jays and the bold squirrels 
came also. I would not be unkind to them or 
let them starve these cold days, but I cannot 
forget that when the spring time comes no nest 
of small birds will be safe from them, and I am 
not altogether pleased when I see the blue jays 
tearing off generous bits of the suet we put out 
on the trees for the chickadees and the wood- 
peckers. 

The chickadees come every day and sing their 
cheery little song close to the Bungalow windows 
and take dainty nips at the suet. I saw them 
searching for it before we put it up so I believe 
these are our last year’s friends. Let us try to 
create as much happiness about us on Christ- 
mas Day as we can, never forgetting that He 
who was born in a manger and whose birthday 
we celebrate said: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto the least of these, ye did it unto me.’’ So 
shall we make for ourselves as well as for others 
a peaceful, cheerful Christmas.—A. H. 8. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


zi 


Tracey’s Long Vigil. 


When Miss Bonnie V. Lynn returned from her 
rural delivery route on Tuesday she was much 
surprised at the non-appearance of her faithful 
old dog ‘Tracey, which always accompanies her 
on her rounds. Diligent search and inquiry 
developed nothing as to the whereabouts of 
the faithful companion. The members of the 
household were grieved by the absence of the 
favorite canine, who was regarded almost as one 
of the family. They were confident that noth- 


have been most firm comrades. 


ing short of death or imprisonment could prevent 
Tracey from returning to them. 

Yesterday, when Miss Lynn was again cov- 
ering her route, she was surprised, upon stopping 
to deposit some letters in a box, to find the lost 
dog lying near the place, faithfully guarding an 
empty envelope that she had dropped on the 
ground the day before. 

For twenty-four hours Tracey had kept vigil 
over this envelope, evidently realizing the re- 
sponsibility that rested upon his mistress and 
believing the preservation of the envelope was of 
vital importance. During this long watch the 
dumb animal had neither food nor water, and 
not until the envelope was picked up would it 
desert its post.—Los Angeles Times. 


A Cat Can Be Faithful. 


Cats have the credit of being more worldly 
wise than dogs—of looking more after their own 
interests, and being less blindly devoted to 
those of their friends. And we men and women 
are naturally shocked at such selfishness. Cats 
certainly do love a family that has a carpet in 
the kitchen more than the family that has not; 
and if there are many children about, they prefer 
to spend their leisure time next door. But, 
taken altogether, cats are libeled. Make a 
friend of one and she will stick to you through 
thick and thin. All the cats that I have had 
lehadeas cay 
once that used to follow me about everywhere, 
until it even got quite embarrassing, and I had 
to beg her, as a personal favor, not to accompany 
me any further than down to High Street. She 
used to sit up for me when I was late home and 
meet me in the passage. It made me feel quite 
like a married man, except that she never asked 
where I had been and then didn’t believe me 
when I told her. 

Whenever she caught a particularly big rat 
she would bring it up into the room where we were 
all sitting, lay the corpse down in the midst of 
us and wait to be praised.—JEROME K. JEROME, 
Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 


Dog Mascot Dies For Children. 


Nigger, the dog mascot of Americus Engine 
Company No. 2 of Bayonne, paid with his life 
yesterday for saving the lives of two children at 
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a parade of the Bayonne, N. J., firemen. The 
dog was run over and killed by the steamer he had 
followed to all fires. 

Nigger was born in the firehouse twenty years 
ago, and all his life was the faithful attendant of 
the company. The firemen’s parade attracted 
hundreds of children, as usual, and while the 
engine was passing under the Twenty-second 
street bridge two tots, a boy and a girl, ran in 
front of it. 

Nigger was trotting beside the steamer, and 
was first to see the children’s danger. He ran 
toward them, barking, to warn them. The dog 
was careless of his own safety in his desire to 
save the children from being crushed under the 
wheels and was run over himself and killed. 
Solicitous firemen who had become much at- 
tached to their mascot picked up the pet of the 
company as tenderly as if the dog had been human 
and were deeply grieved when they found Nigger 
was dead. The dog is credited with having 
saved several lives at fires—New York Press. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


| 
| 


A Bird Reservation. 


Lysander B. Sherman is noted all over his 
section of the country as a bird lover, and the 
Marshfield reservation is becoming well known 
under his direction. There are 5,000 acres in 
this reservation, and it is teeming with wild 
geese, mallards, pheasants and quails. Hun- 
dreds of these birds are raised by Mr. $ herman 
each season, and as soon as they get large enough 
they are taken out to the reservation. 

A part of the reservation includes a cranberry 
bog owned by Mr Sherman, and here a very 
interesting experiment has been made for the 
past two years. Cranberry growers have long 
been troubled by certain insect pests and some 
years the loss from these pests is very heavy. 
The idea of using birds to eat the worms came 
to Mr. Sherman, and he proceeded to erect a 
number of bird boxes on the bog. These boxes 
were taken possession of by white-breasted 
swallows, which consumed a vast number of the 
cranberry pests. Now Mr. Sherman has 100 


two-family boxes on his bog, and is going to put 
up more this year, although he has ceased to 
have much trouble from insect pests and never 
thinks of spraying any more. The past winter 
many of these boxes have been used by blue- 
birds, 42 of these birds being counted one day in 
January. 

The bird boxes are mounted on poles. which 
stand in long rows up and down the bog, looking 
like so many sentinels. The boxes were de- 
signed and made by Mr. £ herman himself, and 
have two entrances, one on each end, with a 
partition in the middle. This spring they will 
be cleaned out, disinfected and made ready for 
the coming of the swallows. It is pleasant to 
see the bluebirds in the winter, for they usually 
go South when cold weather comes, but the 
swallows are the birds depended upon to destroy 
the cranberry pests. 


For Horses. 


The Red Star Animal Relief Society is or- 
ganized and there is need of it. Reports have 
come to us that when the troops came back with 
their horses from Mexico the horses arrived so 
crazy with thirst, having been very inade- 
quately watered on the way home, that their 
tongues were hanging out of their mouths. 
Whose fault was it? Some say the fault les 
with the government. Some say it was the 
duty of the commanding officers to see that there 
were humane and competent men in charge of 
these horses. Some lay it to the interstate 
laws about the transportation of horses and 
cattle which certainly admits of great suffering. 
However it is, this seems clear, that we need 
some national organization to prevent the 
neglect and abuse of horses—an organization 
on something the plan of the Red Cross for 
human beings. 

Now that such an organization is started, it 
depends upon all lovers of horses for its success. 
Memberships are needed, and at the low price 
of one dollar a year for a membership card and 
a pin, we should get thousands of members. 

Dr. William O. Stillman, president of the 
American Humane Association, is the director- 
general—Albany, N. Y. Checks and money 
orders should be made payable to Edgar Me- 
Donald, treasurer. | 
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In Massachusetts any one wishing to become 
a member of the Red Star may address Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, 51 Carver Street, Boston, 
who has been appointed chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Branch, and would be glad to get as 
large a membership in this state as possible. 


GENTLE LitTLE Gray Marg Boucut From A Poor 


Man wHo CovuLp Not Freep Her. Now In Our Home 


oF Rest. 


Horses’ Christmas Dinner. 


We are beginning to ask friends of horses to 
contribute toward the League’s ‘Christmas 
for Horses.’’ Last year we sent out in our 
three motor cars six hundred dinners in large, 
heavy paper bags which answered for feed bags 
when horses were given their treat on the 
streets, or they were emptied into the horses’ 
cribs when stables were visited. Twenty-five 
cents fills one bag and we hope we shall have 
_ enough to fill a thousand this year. This Christ- 
mas treat is composed of carrots and apples, cut 
up fine and mixed with bran. We should be 
glad of donations of money, apples or carrots. 
All sorts and conditions of men, women and 
children are feasted on Christmas Day—why 
not the horses? 


Insanity in Animals. 


Insanity in the human subject is supposed by 
some to have no analogy in the lower animals, 
says The Family Doctor. Yet many causes, 
according to a scientific writer, will lead to the 
permanent loss of self-control. Cattle driven 
from the country through a crowded town will 
often work themselves into a frenzy. An in- 


stance is related of a docile horse suddenly going 
mad ona hot day. Everything that came in its 
way it seized in its teeth and shook as a terrier 
does arat. It raided the pigsties and threw the 
inmates one after the other in the air, trampling 
on the bodies as they fell. This must have been 
a case of Insanity, the cause of which is often to 
be found in congenital malformations of the 
bones of the head. A scientist of authority 
even goes so far as to prove by what appears to 
be incontestable evidence that cats, dogs, and 
monkeys have been observed to have delusions 
very similar to those of insane people. 

It has been proved beyond doubt by careful 
study of the mental conditions of domestic and 
wild animals that they are sometimes afflicted 
with insanity the same as human beings are but 
in ninety nine cases out of a hundred ignorant 
doctors call the insanity of the lower animals 
rabies. 


Notice to Team Owners. 


When the going is bad 
Loap Licut 
Save your horse 
Save time 
Save temper 
Save money 
Give the horse and his driver a square deal. 
They are both worth it! 

ANIMAL REscuE LEAGUE, 

51 Carver St., Boston. 


Another unhappy captive elephant kept to 
amuse an unthinking public has met with a 
tragic end. One of the most intelligent animal 
trainers said it is only a question of time when 
all captive elephants, tigers and lions ‘‘go bad.” 
That is, they bear their miserable life as long as 
they can, then they go insane or give up to a 
burst of savage rebellion and—when they can— 
kill their keepers. 

An elephant in Tennessee, after killing eight 
men, was finally put to death in a most cruel 
manner, being hanged until she choked to 
death. ‘‘Murderous Mary,” they called her. 
Let every one who encourages zoos and trained 
animal shows ask himself or herself who is to 
blame when their animals go mad and in their 
desperation kill their enemy—man. 
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In the New York Herald there appeared the 
following letter to the editor: 

I want to make known to the manager of the 
Brighton Theatre how much some persons will 
appreciate his refusal to permit “animal acts”’ 
on his stage in the future. My children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon Castle, have long agreed with 
me that such exhibitions benefit no one but the 
trainer, who earns a living at the expense of 
dumb animals. It is not edifying to see little 
dogs dragging other little dogs in baby carriages 
or playing policemen to a tramp dog. It only 
means hours of severe treatment and even tor- 
ture to little creatures who cannot understand 
the reasons for such actions, and monkeys are 
often pitiable objects in the wings of a stage, 
wringing their hands in nervous fear of a beating 
if, they fail to do the difficult tasks set for them. 

Hurrah for the man who has the courage of 
his convictions and bars them from his play- 
house! Evroy Foors. 


Many men and women will echo Mr. Foote’s 
letter and thank the manager of any theatre 
who has the courage to banish all animal shows 
from his playhouse. ‘Trainers themselves have 
acknowledged again and again that the per- 
forming animals are trained through fear of 
blows and starvation. 


Cats and Disease. 


The Globe of July 8 printed a picture of a 
child holding a cat by the side of an overflowing 
garbage can, and undoubtedly this suggestive 
picture may be responsible for many an animal 
turned out to starve in the streets and become 
homeless and sick because of the baseless fear 
that it is a germ carrier. 

Dr. Emerson of the Health Board has been 
quoted as making the following statement: 
“That after causing a thorough examination to 
be made of cats they were found to be germ car- 
riers of no disease.”’ 

However, rats and mice carry the germ of 
infantile paralysis and with the destruction of 
cats, which some seem to wish, the city will be 
overrun with rats and mice. 

I should like to call the attention of the readers 
of The Globe to the fact that overflowing cans 


indicate predisposing conditions for infections 
of many sorts for both child and eat. 

Let us preferably bend our efforts toward 
foundational cleanliness, and when the great 
mass is taught that to be clean outwardly and 
inwardly is to be healthy I am sure we will have 
little need to fear epidemics of any kind.—HE. C. 
ECKERSON. 


No Home for Birds. 


Modern methods of building houses are leaving 
the song birds in cities without homes, is the 
declaration of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies of New York. The big, old-fash- 
ioned chimneys into which ‘chimney swifts”’ 
used to scoot are disappearing, the bird authori- 
ties say, and the small flues of the houses of 
to-day afford no resting places for the feathered 
visitors. | | 

“Tree dentistry,’’ the new forestry method by 
which all the holes in trees are plugged, is another 
innovation that has deprived birds of their homes 
in the parks in almost every large city. It is 
said that this has extended to large estates. 

“In summer, birds are most numerous where 
it is possible for them to find the best places to 
construct nests,’’ said T. Gilbert Pearson, secre- 
tary of the Audubon societies. ‘‘ Hole-nesting 
species are often driven out of a town or off an 
estate in spring and summer by the custom of 
‘tree surgery,’ which requires all knotholes and 
other cavities in the trunks or limbs of trees to be 
carefully filled with cement. Artificial holes, 
in the form of various kinds of bird-boxes, will 
in a large measure overcome such deficiencies in — 
a neighborhood. Even barns are no longer 
made of rough lumber, with openings for the 
birds to enter and find abundant resting-place 
for their nests on the old-fashioned rough and 
rounded rafters. ”’ 
~ A movement to provide city domiciles for the 
homeless songsters, started by the Audubon 
societies, is reported to be gaining favor through- | 
out the country. The plan is to have boys build 
bird houses, and thus not only do the birds a 
good turn, but also make a little money on the 
side. Thousands of manual training students 
in the schools of the country are now busy earn- 
ing vacation money by building bird houses, 
the Audubon societies report. They are said to 
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be selling them to park commissions, cemetery 
associations and bird lovers generally for the 
reception of the birds now arriving from the 
South. 

A cemetery association, at Omaha, Neb., has 
purchased fifty boxes made by the schoolboys 
of that city and will use the houses in converting 
the cemetery into a bird sanctuary. Other 
cemetery associations are said to be doing the 
same as a result of the Audubon societies’ cam- 
paign to convert burial places into bird refuges. 

In response to a demand for information on 
the making of bird houses, the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New 
York, has just issued a booklet, which it is sending 
to boys for fifteen cents in stamps, and which, 
it is said, will enable any boy, with a hammer and 
saw, to build bird boxes.—Boston Transcript. 


Rabies Germ Was a Hornet. 


As Mrs. Ben Hutton was visiting a neighbor, 
a cry of ‘‘mad dog’’ was heard. A large brindle 
cur, frothing at the mouth and with all the ear- 
marks of rabies dashed through the yard and 
crawled under the house, uttering agonized howls. 

Demands were made for a gun, but Mrs. 
Hutton would not let the dog be shot. Believe- 
ing that something else besides madness ailed the 
dog, she went under the house after him to find 
out. 

When she emerged, the anxious watchers were 
relieved to see the animal follow her, wagging his 
tail and apparently grateful for help of some kind. 

“Wasn’t the dog mad?” asked one of the 
onlookers. 

“Possibly he was,’’ replied Mrs. Hutton. 
“You'd be mad, too, if you had a hornet caught 
in your mouth.’’—Los Angeles Times 


Memorial. 


The animals have lost one of their best friends 
in the death of Joseph M. Greene who was a 
general humane worker, his work and the ar- 
ticles he wrote being very widely circulated in 
papers and magazines all over this country. 
Mr. Greene devoted much of his time and 
strength to this work for years without any 
remuneration excepting what he got from the 
satisfaction of the work itself, though like all 


humane workers he was inclined to feel dis- 
couraged at times in the struggle against cruelty. 
In such work as he did it was impossible for him 
to realize the amount of good he accomplished. 
We will hope that he can see it now! Such 
workers as Mr. Greene are few and are greatly 
missed.—A. H. S. 


bi EON SSS Sot iy (ete 1 
Livingston Cushing. 


Just as this December issue of the paper is 
going to press we received the sad news of 
the death of our treasurer, Livingston Cushing. 

When a man is smitten down in the midst of 
an active, useful life, the busy brain and hands 
that were carrying so many burdens for others 
stilled, what consolation can we find? The 
sudden death of Mr. Cushing on Saturday, 
November 25, has been a great shock to many 
people; and to the Animal Rescue League, of 
which organization Mr. Cushing had been a 
director and treasurer for fifteen years, the loss 
is so great as to be beyond words. 

Mr. Cushing gave the League freely of his 
services, yet had he been paid the highest salary 
he could not have filled this position more 
efficiently and faithfully than he did. The 
Animal Rescue League was not a popular or a 
fashionable society when he first became asso- 
ciated with it, and for a man of his standing and 
ability with calls upon him from so many dif- 
ferent directions to accept such a position, 
showed a generous and noble heart, as well as a 
sincere love for animals. 

It was due to Mr. Cushing’s skilful handling 
of the finances of the League that in spite of the 
increase of expenditure incident to the steady 
growth of the work, our mortgages have been 
paid off, and no debts incurred excepting the 
great debt of gratitude we shall always owe to the 
memory of one who stood by us almost from the 
beginning of the League’s organization. For 
the encouraging words and advice he gave us 
when we were troubled and anxious; for his 
faithful and valuable care of the money entrusted 
to us for our work, we desire to offer publicly 
this very inadequate expression of our appre- 
clation and gratitude.—A. H. 8. 
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JIMMIE HAS SUFFERED Mucu BuTIS Now Happy AT PINE 
Ripce Home or REst. | 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


a 


One day the middle of November Mr. Mc- 
Donald, horse agent of the League, discovered 
at a sales stable in Boston nine horses unfit by 
reason of old age and other disabilities for work, 
just in time to prevent them from being sold and 
taken up into the country. Mr. McDonald 
took possession of them and they were all put 
beyond the chance of any further suffering. 


Sunday afternoon, December 10, Mrs. Hunting- 
ton =mith gives an illustrated talk at the Public 
Library of Boston on Our Fourfooted Friends. 


A request has come from Miss Gustine C. 
Weaver, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Texas, to have Our Fourfooted Friends 
put on the complimentary list. The cost of 
our paper has increased so much, and our com- 
plimentary list is so large that we have been 
obliged this month to cut it down, taking from 
this list over one hundred libraries and schools 
where we were sending it. We would gladly 
send the paper to any one who would appreciate 
it, and make good use of it, but there is a limit 
to what our finances enable us to do. Perhaps 
some of our subscribers would be willing to 
pass on their copies to libraries or charitable in- 
stitutions. If so, will they kindly let me know.— 
aNd B Lee 


My pear Mrs. Sirs: I enjoyed your story 
of the ‘Yellow Kitten,” it was so true to life. 
My kitten is flourishing and happy when the 
fleas give him a respite. When he sees me com- 
ing with a comb he climbs nimbly on my neck 
to escape me and I have to await a more favor- 
able time. 

I am distressed over the senseless slaughter of 
innocent cats. I hoped the scare would not 
reach here. One day last month I found a crowd 
gathered about a fallen horse whose driver was 
beating him instead of trying to coax him to 
regain his footing. It was too much for me to 
stand and’ I instantly interfered as no one else 
would, and the horse was finally on his feet. 

Now I wish to tell you a pleasant episode in the 
life of a cat. She was a sleek, handsome black 
cat and appeared in the market district where the 
owner of a basement stall in the Quincy Market 
took her in and fed her. The next morning she 
laid two large rats at his feet that she had 
caught. The man praised her saying, ‘“ Well 
done, little lady, your home is here!’ From that 
day nothing was too good for her and when she 
was ill the man cheerfully paid $30.00 for her 
care. Her kittens were treated with great con- 
sideration and good homes provided for them. 
One day great excitement was created by the 
announcement that a man was seen carrying 
away one of the kittens. ‘The order was given 
for all the men to start out and search for the 
missing kitten. After questioning every one on 
his way one of the men found that no one had seen 
the man with the kitten beyond a certain place. 
Quickly he entered the store and began to hunt. 
His quest was rewarded by hearing a faint mew 
from under the radiator. He drew out a tiny 
kitten so changed by dust and grime that he was 
assured by others it could not be his handsome 
kitten. ‘‘Never mind,” he told them, “the 
mother will know.’’ He carried the tiny mite 
to the black cat, and the problem was solved for 
she immediately began to give the little one a 
much needed bath. The man who had taken 
the kitten nearly lost his job and was obliged 
to offer an apology. This is all true-—Sincerely 
yours, V. A. 
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CoHAssEeT, Mass. 


“Rex” is a very handsome entirely maltese 
cat. We took him from the League a year and 
a half ago because we had been so troubled by 
rats and mice and he has proven to be an ex- 
cellent hunter for he has killed a number of rats 
and many, many mice. Last winter in killing 
a large rat he was bitten and had a sore paw as 
a result, and went about for a few days with his 
paw bandaged and poulticed. But this did not 
destroy his courage for he has killed at least six 
large rats since. 

Quite frequently when we go out of the house, 
if ‘“‘ Rex” is anywhere about he follows us as far 
as the corner house where he quite often goes 
to call on our cousin, where he makes himself 
very much at home. Between the two houses is 
a vacant lot along the front of which runs a fence. 
All during the snowy times of last winter when- 
ever “ Rex” went calling he would run the length 
of this fence to avoid walking in the snow. In 
the picture shown he has just jumped on to the 
fence and is ‘‘posing”’ for the camera. In the 
background is his home in Cohasset. 


Hype Park, Mass. 


My pD&AR FRIENDS AT THE ANIMAL RESCUE 
LEAGUE: 


I was very glad to know you had not forgotten 
me, for my mistress read me your card which 
she received last week. I am very happy and 
contented here and they seem to think I am a 
pretty good cat. I have a beautiful red collar 
with bells, which is very becoming I think to my 
style of beauty, and I am growing fat. 


At first I was rather homesick because you 
see I didn’t know anything about these people 
and although they seemed to be all right, you 
never can tell! I was quite sick one whole week 
and they had the doctor come to see me and he 
said the trouble was my liver, whatever that may 
be. He gave me some bad tasting pills but I 
took them and am glad now that I did, for I am 
very hungry and before that I didn’t care to eat 
anything. As for rats and mice, they don’t seem 
to have any, but I am on the lookout all the time. 
I caught one mouse, a little beauty! and kept 
hoping for more. ‘There are plenty of squirrels 
around here and I am hoping some day to get 
one of those, but so far they only sit up and laugh 
and chatter at me and when I get within speaking 
distance the first thing I know they are up in 
some tree making fun of me, which is most pro- 
voking. There is a dog across the way who was 
not cordial at all when I first came and one day 
he chased me way up a tree; but after that one 
day he came over and I told him what I thought 
of him, since which time he has never troubled 
me. Dogs are so tiresome! You may be inter- 
ested to know that I am named for the boy hero 
in the play of The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come. My master and mistress went to see the 
play the day they took me and as we were both 
waifs they thought they would give me his name. 
So with great gratitude to you for all your 
kindness to me, I am.—Affectionately, CHap 
BUNTON. 


We are requested to publish the following 
memorial notice: 


“IN MEMORIAM.’”’ 

Peso, a beautiful maltese passed away Nov. 
16, 1916, in the twelfth year of his age. The 
lovely eyes with almost human intelligence are 
closed. A dear little friend, tenderly loved, 
mourned and regretted.—E. W. P. 


During the month of November the League 
received 2135 cats, and placed 67 in homes. 
Seven were restored to owners. Two hundred 
and eighty-nine dogs were received, 68 placed 
in homes, and 9 restored to owners. Ninety- 
four horses unfit for work were taken and de- 
stroyed and 17 were cared for at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses. 
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WHAT MORE LASTING GIFTS 


than books for the child at Christmas 2 For this very reason, 

if for no other, the books for the child’s bookshelf should be 

none but the best. Long after print has faded and cover and 

leaves are torn, long after the book itself has vanished from the shelf, the 
contents are fresh in the child’s mind. In his mind the hero still holds court, 
at his deeds wonder still lives, a potent argument for the books with right 
standards. 


A few of the best books, attractively illustrated, and with picture covers 


Aanrud Lisbeth Longfrock : Kingsley | Water Babies 45 


Andersen Fairy Tales. | Two vol- Long Wood Folk Series. (Famous 
umes, each : tales of wood and stream) 


Church Stories of the Old World . Ruskin The King of the Golden 
Francillon | Gods and Heroes 3 River 25 
Laboulaye The Quest of the Four- Swift Gulliver’s Travels .40 


Leaved Clover : Wyss Swiss Family Robinson .50 
Send or call for Booklet No. 204, which contains a hundred helps for ‘selecting children’s reading 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 


“Quality First | 
Then Price” 


has always been our motto. Why not make 
it your motto also, especially in regard to y our 
purchase of Dog Foods. 


SPRATT’ DOG CAKES and 
PUPPY BISCUITS 
are the outcome of many years’ careful study 


B}jand experiment, and have built for us the 
Poea| | largest business of its kind in the world. 


Active and Alert When Fed On Send stamp for ‘‘ Hints on Dog Feeding From 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread Puppyhood to Old Age” 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
ENG Waste. “Ask th 
PN Cree Blo RE ESIC ABSE NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone, Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston | SAN FRANCISCO ST.LOUIS CLEVELAND MONTREAL 


Factory also in London, England 
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Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


The 


- Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A.M. to 6 P.M. Daily 


51 CARVER Telephone 
STREET Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 

Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value, 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON. 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of ‘“‘guests’’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue ° 2 LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Fifty-Eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. Incorporated March 13, 1899. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


69 Roxpury STREET Sos Bt we a COS BURY 

39 NortH BENNET STREET... Norta END 

78 NORTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SOUTH END 

79 Moore STREET . . . . . ~~. CAMBRIDGE 

51 Marsie STREET. . . . . +. STONEHAM 

36 StickNEY STREET. . . . . . West LYNN 
Population of cities and townsserved . . . . . ~~~ 41,750,000 
Animals received in 1915 SOP e aC Se Ae mena oo gt 38,509 
Animals brought in by visitors . Ree Ns ait 10,164 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . . . . . 85,000 
Visitors received oe rd FS A rE ans Mics ES 25,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1915... sy +s a en 
Number of-animals collected . . .° .  « ) - es ee eae 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 15 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated . . —. sD) Rete SS ie eee) 
Number of cases of small animals frente in 1915 5, 2 cee ee 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated,1915 . . . . . . 350 
Number of-horses humanely-killed 21915-2059). -"sineese no eee eae 531 
Number of horses:given: vacations; “4° 4.0 7 ©4234, 36) at ee 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR ‘HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 
PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer,}51 Carver Street, Boston. 


